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The Irish, conscious of their unhappy past, have blamed every-
body and everything for that terrible fate which made them a
subject race for a longer period than any other nation. But there
must have been a quality in their own mental make-up, a subtle
defect of perception, which allowed the uninterrupted continua-
tion of conditions that were well-nigh unique in the annals of
history. And this weakness, for all I know, may have grown out
of that very soil for which they were ever ready to die but rarely
prepared to live.
As soon as the Norman conquerors of England had put their
recently acquired house more or less in order, they cast covetous
glances across the Irish Sea which, like the North Sea, is really a
submerged valley rather than a bona fide part of the ocean.
Circumstances favoured their ambitious designs upon this rich
island. The native chiefs were for ever quarrelling with each other.
All efforts to turn the entire island into a single monarchy had
failed. To the contemporaries of William the Conqueror, Ireland
was " the trembling sod/' The country was foil of wide-eyed
priests eager to bring the blessings of Christianity unto the heathen
of all the world, but there were no roads, there were no bridges,
there were no means of communication of any sort. All those
little elements that arc of such tremendous importance in making
ordinary daily life more agreeable and more harmonious had been
conveniently overlooked. The centre of the island, being so much
lower than the border regions, was a bog and stayed a bog. For
marshes have an unfortunate habit of refusing to drain them-
selves, and when the human soul is filled with poetry the human
hand is apt to neglect washing the dishes.
The rulers of England and France, being mighty sovereigns,
were on excellent terms with the powers that ruled the world at
that time. When one of the warring Irish chieftains appealed to
Henry II for aid against his more successful rivals (I have for-
gotten exactly how many there were of them at that moment),
certain invisible wires were pulled in Rome, and Pope Adrian IV
obligingly signed a piece of parchment which granted unto his
English Majesty the hereditary lordship over Ireland. A Norman
army, composed of two hundred knights and less than a thousand